CHAPTEE III.

THE FORMATION OF ARTICULATE SOUNDS.
ARTICULATE SOUNDS.

IF, with our knowledge of the structure of the organs of
speech and the physical properties with which they are
endowed, we now proceed to inquire into the origin of
articulate sounds, we find that our natural impulse is
first to seek an explanation of the articulate sounds in
general use, and then to find their equivalents in the
letters of our alphabet. It has, however, been already
observed in the section upon voice and speech that the
task is by no means such a simple one, and the way was
also indicated by which alone we can obtain a true com-
prehension of articulate sounds.

If, from the standpoint there taken, we disapproved
of any investigation confined to a certain number of
articulate sounds as resting upon a wrong foundation,
we must here even more emphatically protest against
the idea that the letters in our alphabet at all correspond
with the number of articulate sounds which we employ.
Setting aside altogether differences of dialect, and con-
fining ourselves entirely to the so-called true pronuncia-
tion, we find that our alphabet is nothing more than an
arbitrary collection of letters, in which, on the one hand,
several letters represent the same sound, and on the